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ABSTRACT 



This workshop and planning guide is designed to help 
stakeholders create safe schools for students. The guide is intended to be 
used with three 20-minute videotape programs that feature an inside look at 
two schools that actively involved their communities in improving school 
safety. The three videos-- "Building the Team," "The Safe School Assessment 
Process, " and "Safe School Strategies -plus the step-by-step guide provide a 
curriculum for staff -development sessions, community planning, or task force 
team meetings that are designed to assemble or solidify a community-wide task 
force, build consensus on safety goals and priorities, and develop a 
comprehensive action plan to provide maximum security. The activities, based 
on "Safe Schools: A Handbook for Violence Prevention,” offer detailed 
information on how to prepare for workshops or meetings, the pre-planning 
phase, the planning phase, and the implementation phase. The handbook and 
videos should help any school leaders bring together key people in a 
community to develop a plan for safer schools. The guide contains agendas and 
resources for a series of meetings and includes suggestions regarding which 
community representatives to invite and which data to collect beforehand. A 
collection of handouts and worksheets offer samples of invitation letters, 
agendas, and program action. (Contains 33 resources.) (RJM) 
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Introduction 

To School and Community Leaders 
Who Want Safer Schools 



According to recent crime figures, nearly three million thefts and violent crimes 
occur in or near schools every day. That’s one incident every six seconds: an intolerable rate 
of violence inflicted on our youth. 

Each morning, our schools gather in our young people, who all too often arrive bur- 
dened by social problems and unmet needs. While these youth are in our schools and our 
communities, our challenge is to ensure that they feel secure and welcome. Likewise, our 
teachers must be assured that they can focus on their mission of teaching and guiding stu- 
dents without fear for their property or person. 



What Is a Safe School? 

In a safe school, teachers concentrate on teaching and guiding their students. The 
students are not distracted from learning by anxiety or fear for their safety and can enjoy 
socializing with classmates and adults in a climate of acceptance and warmth. Expectations 
for behavior are high but imposed without threats. Students know that infractions are dealt 
with individually and fairly. The environment fosters trust and mutual support. Students and 
their families are pleased to be involved with the school and take pride in maintaining its 
orderly and clean appearance. Adults know that their first concern is the total health of the 
students, and every student knows that there are adults in the building prepared to listen and 
offer counsel. 

Needed: All On Board 

Many communities throughout North America have already created schools that are 
nearly free of drugs, violence, and intimidation. Their climate is warm, positive, and wel- 
coming. In many cases, these schools are oases of security, where children can escape for a 
few hours from violence-plagued streets or tense and troubled homes. 

These schools have become secure and stayed relatively free of crime because key 
people in their communities have worked together in a concerted effort to plan and work for 
safety. They have succeeded because they have identified all the stakeholders and drawn 
them into the effort. They have achieved consensus on the nature of the problem and on a 
vision of what they want their schools to be. Finally, they have hammered out workable 
plans to make their schools conform to their ideals. 
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HOW TO CREATE SAFE SCHOOLS 



Although there are admittedly significant differences between communities and th • 
unique safety needs, all communities nevertheless can learn valuable lessons frn tu h 
enUghtened groups. To be successful a community mus, a 

th r r ,o star, “ t0 



How This Guide Can Help 

“ Rolrlld* n Sa/C SCh0 ° ,S: A 

people m a community to develop a plan for safer schools. 8 8 y 

This guide contains agendas and resources for a series nf m «r . . 

plan can be developed The agendas are „ a ° f meet,ngs dur,n 8 which this 

presentation: ® ° r8an,Zed “ SUpport tw ° <“<&«■« structures for 

• A sequence of one-hour meeting^ example, up to nine luncheon or breakfast 
meetings of a community task force oreaKtast 

or 

’ straUr 1 7 e ‘ h ° Ur WOrkSh ° PS ° r retreats for example, a one-,o-three-dav profes- 
sional development program for staff Y P 

Information is provided about how to plan for these mePtinac • i j- 

of community representatives to invite and data to collect beforehand T h iT 

ssSSFtrr; f^assrar 

and efe, of IluZie 7 ST ^ ^ ‘°° p ™«°»> commitment, 

„ c c “ Th ' Safc Sch001 Assessment Process,” the second video program presents the 

str ,« „ S ° f ;T7 n, ~? aSSeKment ' S “ iS,i “' SU ™ PS ' “ d --7“ 
particular how to do a physical safety survey of a school building and campus 

grounds may ' r rPmed l ° leam ‘ hat many tyP ‘ Cal fea,ures of school buildings and 
g unds across the country are inherently unsafe, and that simple improvements to the 
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physical plant can often have significant positive effects on improving school safety. 

Checklists and other supportive information are available in this section to help committee 
members conduct their own assessments. 



The third v,deo program. “Safe School Strategies,” features a variety of actions 
innovations, and programs that schools around the country have used to make schools iafer 
for students and teachers. Committees can use these examples to inspire their own consider- 
ation of strategies they wish to adopt to enhance their school safety. Worksheets and hand- 
outs in this guide will provide them with guidelines as they move forward in their plans. 

In addition to the support provided by the three videos at crucial points in the plan- 
nmg process, this guide describes procedures and offers suggestions for: 

• Defining safe school goals 



Developing an action plan for implementing selected strategies 
Monitoring and assessing ongoing safety programs 

• Writing a Safe Schools Policy that can be submitted to a school board for approval 

• Handling public announcements and media coverage 

A resource list a, the end of the guide contains suggestions of other useful informa- 
tion and materials to support planning and the implementation of selected safe schools 
strategies. 
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Getting Started 



“ What kind of school climate do we want to create ?” 
“How do we want to make this happen ?” 



These questions seem simple, but answering them requires leadership, diplomacy 
collaboration, planning, and organization. Where these questions have been addressed with 
persistence and determination, not only schools but entire communities have benefited. 



Start Before You Have To 

A safe schools initiative all too often begins with a crisis-a serious crime or act of 
violence— that occurs on school property or that has links to students in a school. With con- 
cerns about youth violence and gang activity coming to the fore in many places, public 

eman s to “clean up the schools” may lead to measures that are ill-advised, repressive, and 
ultimately counterproductive. 

In contrast, far-sighted leaders undertake thoughtftil and well-planned measures to 
protect school campuses from crime and violence long before events force them to react. 

They are able to see that relatively minor events may be the first signs of a deteriorating situ- 
ation that must be turned around. These events might include: 

• Increasing locker room thefts 

• Rising truancy rates 

Other attendance problems among students and staff 

• More graffiti 

• Growing racial or ethnic tensions or conflicts 

• Declining attendance at after-school events 

• Student fights resulting in injuries 



Identify Key Players 

The first step toward achieving safe schools is to identify the key players. Obviously, 
sc ool personnel should be involved — district and building administrators, teachers, school 
board members, those responsible for security and attendance— but representatives of local 
law enforcement, local government, mental health, probation, courts (especially juvenile 
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HOW TO CREATE SAFE SCHOOLS 



courts), and social-service agencies should be brought on board early in the process Just as 
important, parents, families, and students themselves must have a strong voice. 

scribbled Safe ,h C K 00 'l, S “ T 31 '™ m ' 8h ‘ We " beg ' n W ' ,h 3 li5t of task force members 

first s i - 6 t ° ° Pe a ‘ “ CafeKria ‘ abk! Wh0eVer is involved i" taking the 

the P ? Pr, rr 1 ' SUpe i nntenden *> juvenile judge, or another— should contact some of 

tance e of P the° n ’ “‘i' 0 ” 'f ‘h" '" Volvement on 3 task fo tce and emphasize the impor- 

bv a n° e f n !T " P ers P ec, ' K - Th «' informal contacts should be foLwed 
y r ormal letter that contains information about the first task force meeting A sam 
pie of such a letter is printed on page 38. 8 ' A 

Who are some of these key people? Every community and every school district has 
unique organizational features, and leaders of the safe schools initiative „il, need o ,ec, 
representatives from all key organizations that deal with youth and issues of public s ^ 

For example, the Savannah/Chatham County Public Schools Safe School Clima«Ac,io n 
Committee listed the following people on its task force: 

• School superintendent 

School board member 



Five other school system representatives, including teachers 
• Mayor 



• City manager 

• County manager 

Chiefs of campus and county police and sheriff’s department 

• Judge of juvenile court 

• Representatives of citizens' crime-fighting organizations 

A representative of a social-service agency serving youth 

• A parent 



Make a Case 

“Bad things like that happen in other places. That wouldn’t happ , here." 

incurable om ny 'T7 ni ' ieS ’ J ,he m ° S ' and "ell-intentioned citizens seem to be 
kXll couTta b d P 'a" SCh00l ’ S achie '' ements - football field or bas- 

TT ° r ‘ C ° m P etiti0nS ' bH " ds to the .ssibility that 

aeforh Z7 $ TT migh ' ^ in ‘° aC,S “fission. To make a 

issued he ,td rr Sary 53 SCh ° 0lS -° r £V£ " for “amining school security 

the leaders of the initiative will often need to coUect sufficient evidence to overturn 
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complacency without stimulating a hysterical demand for immediate “tough measures.” In 
other situations, where complacency is not an issue, the leader may need to use data to per- 
suade community members that their community’s safety goals and objectives should be 
clarified and further measures taken to implement them. 

Once the task force is organized and planning is under way, a more scientific assess- 
ment of safety concerns and issues can be made. To get the initiative started, however, certain 

kinds of evidence, no matter how incomplete, can be assembled and presented. This evi- 
dence may include: 



• hard data such as absentee and truancy rates (are they increasing?) or number of in- 
school or out-of-school suspensions 



semi-anecdotal evidence about the nature of discipline interventions (has the num- 
ber of incidents involving some kind of weapon been rising?) 

press and newspaper clippings about crime involving juveniles 

• evidence from similar communities and schools 



professional opinions of law enforcement and juvenile justice authorities about the 
number of young people coming to their attention and the nature of their offenses 

• research reports about school safety 



number of referrals to the administration on discipline-related problems 



• results of surveys or interviews on how students, parents, and teachers 
climate of the school 



perceive the 



The hand ° Ut on P a S e 39 > “ Sch ° o1 Crime Assessment Tool,” provides suggestions and 
guidelines for the kinds of information to collect. 



Publicize the Initiative 

To be effective, the task force must have the support of the community’s leaders and 
especially of organizations that might be involved in implementing any of its recommenda- 
tions. A concerted effort should also be made to ensure that the composition of the task 
force reflects the cultural diversity of the community. It is important from the very begin- 
ning of the initiative to keep the public informed. 

In many communities, it is strategic to have an organizational meeting, open to the 
public, where the formation of a task force is announced. At this time, members of the pub- 
he have a chance to speak out about their own perceptions of the problem. It is quite possi- 
ble that concerned and committed parents, family members, or students, who might other- 

wtse have been overlooked, would be identified at such a meeting and could then be asked to 
serve on the task force. 
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The names of task force members and the committee’s mission should be publicized 
in press releases to the newspaper and other local media. It could be useful to enlist the 
newspaper or local television station to publish or broadcast a feature on safety issues in the 
5c ools— or even to include a media representative on the task force. The case for the need 
of the initiative could be made through interviews with principals, district administrators 
judges, or other officials The announcement should be made at an early stage, when there is 

s i the time and flexibility to add any community members who come forward with exper 
tise or a perspective deemed important. P 

Prepare for the First Task Force Meeting — and Be Flexible! 

Because successful planning for safe schools will involve the collaboration of many 
^and^gamzationstha, normally do not work closely together, political issues are hke- 
y to arise. They must be handled with foresight and diplomacy. 

One crucial issue that requires this prudence and discretion is the selection of a 

whhTT'a' d | rSt mee,in * of * e task for “- will need to act as chair, arriving 

with an agenda and laying out the task before the committee. If a chair has already been 

sZiTf may ° r ' SUpe^in,enden, ' ° r another official, that person should take respon- 

present him Z 7*“*' 'T* whoever h “ i"‘««ed the safe schools effort should 

present him or herse f as organizer or “meeting convener” and make sure that the election 

of a chair and possibly an executive committee is an early action. 

costs , Wh ‘ST prepares f ° r ,he firS ‘ mee,in * Should *a« it is important at all 

costs to avoid the appearance that any one group is demanding that another group bail it out 

of its problem. The police will no, “take orders” from the school corporation; judges w 

no, wan, to give up any of their autonomy to dispose of the cases as they see fit, ahhough 

they may be quite concerned about youthfUl offenders who come before their bench. 

, . J!" S firSt ™ eetln 8 ls a ,lme for listening to the perspectives brought by the different 
stakeholders for brainstorming about courses of action, and for establishing a good working 
nsensus about whet the committee hopes to accomplish. The meeting leader should be as 

careffi llvs r T T* a P ° SSibie ' C °" ,ributin 8 to a state of openness, rather than jus, a 
carerully structured agenda. ' 




Preparation for Workshops or Meetings 



A month before the first meeting of the task force, after initial contacts have been 
ma e, letters of invitation should be sent out to all invited participants. Besides the time and 

Task f TT T C ,' ear ' y SU,e ' he f ° r ' he mee ' inS 3 " d ‘ he 8-eral mission of the 
task force: to develop a plan for safe, positive, and productive environments in all the schools 

of the community. A sample letter is provided with the handouts on page 38. Included w.th 

e letter, background hterature about safe schools could be sent in a packet. This packet 

mrgh me ude copies of Safe Schools: A Handbook for Violence Prevention by Ronald D 

Stephens (Nations Educational Service, Bloomington, IN); reprints of articles from School 

Safety news journal; copies of newspaper clippings about local incidents of crime and vio- 

lence or near schools; a report compUing any other evidence collected by using the 

School Crime Assessment Tool” on page 39 or other assessment tools, and copies of die 
local school districts drug and discipline policies. 

The meeting convener should also carefiilly consider the location of the gathering as 
i may have an influence on the work of the team. For example, if a school leader is chairing 
the task force and the meeting is held on school property, the group's work to ensure safety 

mun 't' T ^ •* ■ SCh ° 01 ” P roblem ' ra,her *an a community issue that will require com- 
mumty-wide participation to solve. 4 

Pre-Planning Phase (First, Second, and Third Meeting Hours) 

ehnn 7 7 7 “ ini “ a " y be COnVened eith « a professional development work- 
se3X7g” £ 3 Seri “ ° f ° ne - h ° Ur fo ™ a < accommodate 

To bring together the key participants and agree on areas of responsibility 
• To establish a consensus about the mission and purpose of the task force 

' ,he members of ** '“k force with issues related to developing safe 

To create a framework for developing a safe school plan 

To begin the work of assessing the nature and extent of the current problem 

. , ,hlS tlmc ' ‘‘ wiU be important for everyone to have a chance to speak and be 

heard. All points of view must be accepted as equally valuable. The convener will need to 
exercise considerable skill to keep the meeting moving without appearing to be too directive. 

Several activities should take place when the task force first comes together. If there is 
no chairperson the session should not end without someone being elected or designated by 
consensus to fill that position. One of the first jobs of the task force will be to gather infer- 
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mation about state and local laws and policies; local, state, and federal resources; the nature 
an extent of the existing problem; and predictions of fiiture problems based on extrapola- 
10ns of current trends. Safe schools research will need to be consulted, and contacts in other 
school districts and communities should be activated to learn from their experiences. Before 
is pre-planning stages completed, subcommittees should be named to gather this relevant 
in ormation Responsibility for other ongoing tasks, such as record-keeping, mailings, public 
awareness and press relations, and questionnaire distribution and processing may need to be 
assigned to specific committee members or their staffs. 

The video program “Building the Team” (Part I of the series How to Create Safe 
Schools) may serve to focus the committee on the issue of safe schools, provide an overview 
of some of the problems they will be dealing with, and remind members of other people or 

* br ° U8ht imo ,he initiati «- i" *is pre-planning phase, the video 
on n.e Safe School Assessment Process” will focus on ways to gather the different kinds 

of data comm, nee members will need to plan for safe schools, highlighting the process of 
physical site assessment in particular. 



Planning Phase 

After the initial data-gathering activities are completed, the task force will begin to 
plan the programs and strategies that will help create safe schools and communities. This 
p ase may require a second half-day workshop or series of three one-hour meetings. The 
vi eo P ro gram, ‘Safe School Strategies,” will provide a focus for the committee’s effort By 
the end of this phase, the task force should be well on its way to putting an action plan in 
place and beginning to formalize its policies and implement its selected strategies. 



Implementation Phase 

During the final workshop or meeting series, the task force will work out details for 
implementing chosen strategies and programs, create a formal statement of the Safe Schools 
Policy it has developed, and prepare to submit it, if necessary, to the school board for 
approval. The task force will also outline a plan for ongoing monitoring and assessment of 
the programs it is implementing and prepare for media announcement and coverage of its 






Suggested agendas for the workshops and/or meetings follow. They are meant to be 
adapted when appropriate and mined for activities that meet local needs. Separate agendas 
are provided for each one-hour meeting but can be grouped into sequences of three meet- 
,ngs to create three approximately three-hour workshops. The agendas are supplemented by 
handouts and worksheets that can be used during meeting activities 
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Preparation for Workshops or Meetings 

Suggested Materials and Resources 

A comfortable conference space with room for the entire task force to work as a 
group (a large conference table would be ideal) as well as space for subgroups 

Arrangements for catered meals, if the sessions occur over a meal hour, or for snacks 
and beverages to be available 

• A VCR and large monitor (first, third, and fifth hours) 

• Access to a photocopier 

• The video programs “Building the Team” (first meeting hour), “The Safe School 
Assessment Process” (third meeting hour), and “Safe School Strategies” (fifth 
meeting hour) from the series How to Create Safe Schools 

• A flip chart and markers or chalkboard with chalk 

_ . <g) 

• Post-it notes or index cards (second hour) 

Copies of the handouts and worksheets printed in this manual (one for each com- 
mittee member), as follows: 

Safe Schools in Our Community” (second hour) 

“Safe Schools Task Force Agenda” (third hour) 

Areas for Safe Schools Program Action” (third hour) 

“School Crime Assessment Tool” (third hour) 

“School CPTED Survey: School Security Survey Form” (third hour) 

“School Incident Report of Criminal Offenses” (third hour) 

Model School Safety Plan: Oakland Unified School District” (third hour) 
“Sample Survey Questionnaires” (third hour) 

“Safe School Strategies” (fifth hour) 

“Goal Analysis” (fifth hour) 

“Developing an Action Plan” (sixth hour) 

“Guidelines for Writing Safe Schools Policy Statements” (seventh hour) 

Access to a computer with a word-processing program and a printer (seventh hour) 

Recommended, a copy of Safe Schools: A Handbook for Violence Prevention by Ronald 
D. Stephens for each member of the task force (see page 42 for more information) 
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Pre-Planning Phase 

Agendas for the First Workshop or Meeting Series 



First Meeting Hour 
Opening the Session (10 minutes) 

The convener of the meeting should introduce him or herself and briefly state the 
reason for assembling the task force. If the convener is not the chair, he or she should 

77; 7 before the -- is over, a task force chair and/or executive committee will be 
ected. The convener should also remind the members who, or what organization, is spon- 
soring or convening the task force (e.g., mayor’s office, school board, juvenile judge, etc.). 

The members should then each introduce themselves, stating their professional role 
or identifying the group they are representing (e.g., students, parents, teachers, etc.). At the 

same time, each member might make a brief statement characterizing his or her concerns 
about, or experiences with, safety in the schools. 

The convener should state that the three-video series How to Create Safe Schools: 

Act, on Steps for the Community will be shown in the course of the task force's meetings to 
help focus the committee in its work. 

Videotape; “Building the Team” 

Pre-viewing discussion (10 minutes) 

e convener might suggest having a brief discussion about the group’s perception of 
issues involving school safety before watching the first videotape, which provides an 
overview of safety challenges in schools and communities and ways of dealing with them. 

The convener could get the discussion going by asking different members specific ques- 
tions designed to elicit their views on particular issues relating to school safety. For example: 

“How do we monitor people who enter or leave the 
building?” 

How do you find out about drug, gang, or other 
undesirable activities at or near the school?” 

“Are there parts of the school where you don’t feel 
safe?” 



To the Principal: 

To the Police Chief: 

To a Student or Staff Member: 
To a Probation Officer: 



Are you kept informed by the school when any 
juvenile on probation has an unexcused or 
suspicious absence? How is the communication 
handled?” . 
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To a School Counselor: 



To a School Board Member: 



To a Parent: 



To Everyone: 



Do you hear from the police or the courts when a 
student enrolled at your school is involved in 
illegal activity?” 

Does vandalism account for much of the cost of 
school repairs? How much?” 

“Do parents feel that their children are safe in the 
community? In school? What are some particular 
areas that cause concern?” 



Imagine what a safe school might look and feel 
like. We need to figure out how to create such a 
place. This video can help.” 

the vid “at" 8 V ‘ eWS UnC ° VerinS P ° ,ential i$SUK ' «"* convener should switch on 

Showing the videotape “Building the Team” (25 minutes) 

.hen focutsttr^Tclbori ^ “ 777^ “** ‘ h -P«’gram series and 
successfully developed safe school d7 10 " ° i* °° 7 commumt >' organizations that have 
North Carolina dumber on f‘ 7 7'“ "* 35 and Lumberton, 

the School Resource Officer (SRO) a'lT h 3 77! "" ^ Schools initiative is 

high school to dete .to e acM aw 177 P °' iCe for “ who is « ,0 the 

occur. This officer, ffindTd it 

catalyst to bring the community together over IsTesT “ch^sSiT- “ “ 



Stop the tape (Optional, 15 minutes) 

If you choose to stop the videotape where indicated taL-« -> c 
following questions: indicated, take a few minutes to discuss the 

“Is the group here today the best group to form a task force for this job?” 

Are there others in the community who should be represented?” 

“What expertise do we need to add?” 

Take an inventory of the professions and affiliations of those in attendant v 

sToolXalTct'cllret: T ** 

tpage b) as a checklist to match against the composition 
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Pre-Planning Phase 

of your assembled group. If participants agree that there are important segments of the com 
mumty not currently represented on the team, they can take a few minutes to brainstorm in 
small groups about the questions below. You might want to assign one “unrepresented” com 
mumty group (e.g., local government, students) to each small group. 

“What perspective will this group bring to the table, and why is its involvement 
important?” 

“What obstacles might we encounter in trying to secure this group’s involvement?” 

“If we do not involve this group, what objections might it raise later that would 
impact or hinder our work on this issue?” 

What/who would be able to motivate this group to join our planning?” 

You might conclude the discussion by briefly agreeing on steps that will be taken 
before the next meeting to ensure participation from the identified groups. Resume watching 



Post-viewing discussion (10 minutes) 

The meeting convener should invite general comment on the video by asking an 
open-ended question, such as, “What were some of your responses to what you just saw?” 

After immediate responses, the committee should focus on more pointed questions 
such as: * 

As a community, is there more that we can do than we have done in the past?’’ 
“What ideas from this clip might we incorporate into our own planning?" 

What should be our next steps?” 

Designating Task Force Leaders (5-10 minutes) 

If no chair for the task force has yet been designated, now is the time to do so The 
discuss, on before and after viewing the videotape may suggest to the group that the leader- 
sh,p needs to reside in one organization-, he school district or the police force, for example 
Where no dear consensus exists, the chair could be nominated and elected, bu, in such cases 
there should be a mechanism for a close working coordination among representatives of the 
key organizations involved-normally the school district, courts, and law enforcement. 

Break (10 minutes) 
or 

Establishing a Regular Meeting Time (2 minutes) 

If the meeting ends at this point, the new task force leader should set a time for the 
next and subsequent meetings. For many committees, weekly or bi-weekly lunch or breakfast 
meetings scheduled regularly at the same time and place may work best. 
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HOW TO CREATE SAFE SCHOOLS 



~s d a m ndt' r : t0rS T 1 POHCe W ° rk t0geth ' r “°“»na,e security 
offenses. 6 ' «le r commumcahon about school-age offenders and 

The officers of the juvenile court and the school system will develon mpa f 

“ £££££; r The chair raay - 

schools and communities)- objectives (which t ^ $ partS ° f itS vision of safe 

strategies (which are 3 3Spect of the goal); and 

lowing examples may help with the disdnctiom ^ aCC ° mphsh theSe ° bjectives )' The fol- 



Goal: 

Objective: 

Strategy: 

Goal: 

Objective: 

Strategy: 



To reduce the risk of intruders and random acts of violence 
To secure the perimeter of the high school campus 
o eliminate all but one entrance route 

I°uZZlZT ho °' clima,eand a sense of bdon8in * 

SmTliri T S,Ud u ent Wi,h ,he ° PPOrtUnit >' for * “nsistent, long- 
term relationship with at least one adult 8 

To implement a schoolwide mentoring program 

Objective- £ >" cuIcate hi gh standards for student behavior and responsibility 

Strategy^ £ ^ disctpline schoolwide 

P staff training in a program such as Discipline with Dignity ™ 

be obje^o?!^^^^^? T ^ ***** ^ ft is likel y that most will 
“Courts,” for ** ^ ^ in the 

of “providing juvenile court judges with^ vlriet^of 4 Strategies su gg est the g° al 

sentences.” ^ alternatives to mandatory or customary 
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